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the colleges or in private houses, dressmaking, or tailoring. This
meant that their contact with employers and customers was close
and most of their work was of an individual nature. Now, there is
mass production carried out by large bodies of workers far removed
from any personal contact with their employers or the purchasers of
the goods they make. In the last quarter of a century the character
of the labour force in Oxford has changed. It is not now made up
of a good proportion of craftsmen with most of the remainder of
the workers consisting of low-paid unskilled labourers. On the
contrary, the great majority of Oxford's workers to-day are unskilled
and semi-skilled, many of them earning wages at least as high as the
majority of craftsmen. The advantages of this enlargement of oppor-
tunity for the working population are, however, to some extent
counteracted by the irregular employment given by the motor
industry. A diminution in some branches of the city's activity has
always occurred during the university vacations, though the diminu-
tion used to be very much more marked than it is now. Seasonal
variations in building employment are also familiar, but the sudden
spells of unemployment experienced by motor workers are a new
experience in Oxford. Besides the workers themselves, shopkeepers
and landlords were affected, sometimes materially, by the long
periods of unemployment which used to be a characteristic feature
of the local motor industry. Arrears in the payment of rent and of
household bills were often difficult to avoid during the weeks when
unemployment insurance benefit was the only source of income.
The abolition of these long stand-off periods1 has therefore been a
welcome development to many sections of the population of the
district, for the working of short-time which has succeeded them
does not involve, the workers in the same financial difficulties,
although it is in other respects an unattractive feature of the indus-
trial life of Oxford.
In general, the picture of Oxford's industry is one of prosperity,
a prosperity which exists in nearly all types of business enterprise.
Dependence upon the fortunes of the motor trade is not complete,
but it is krge enough to augur ill for many Oxford workers if the
present level of production is not maintained. Moreover, the new
factories which have been set up in Oxford in recent years have been
small in number and, except foi the motor companies, insignificant
in size. There is as yet no sign of Oxford's becoming the home of
new industries and factories like many places on the outskirts of
London. There has been no attempt to establish a trading estate in
1 See p. 90 above and pp. 103-4 below.
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